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his death he edited the midsummer number of this jour- 
nal, and with that issue laid down his editorial pen be- 
cause of illness. 

At the beginning of the Civil War Mr. Love felt that 
it would be inconsistent for him to sell goods for use in 
the army, and declined to do so. This conscientious ac- 
tion caused the dissolution of the firm with which he 
was connected, and brought him great pecuniary loss 
as well as persecution. Later, when he was drafted 
into the army, he stood firm for his principles, and 
finally succeeded in gaining release from military serv- 
ice through the mediation of President Lincoln and of 
Secretary Stanton. He had offered to go as nurse to 
the sick and wounded soldiers, instead of performing 
the military service demanded of him. 

At the time of the opening of the war with Spain, 
his efforts to prevent conflict were so earnest and un- 
ceasing that he was charged with disloyalty and suf- 
fered threats of personal violence. The Universal 
Peace Union was put out of its rooms in Independence 
Hall because of his correspondence with the Spanish 
government, though he had urged the Queen Eegent 
and the Prime Minister of Spain to grant the freedom 
of Cuba and avoid war, and Mr. Love was finally burnt 
in effigy in the streets of Chester. It is only fair to say 
that the substantial people of Pennsylvania had noth- 
ing to do with this petty persecution of Mr. Love, and 
he continued always to stand in the community as an 
honorable and patriotic citizen. 

For many years the Universal Peace Union, through 
the efforts of Mr. Love and his friends, held its anni- 
versary meetings in a grove in Mystic, Connecticut, in 
the form of a four or five days' convention. Thousands 
of people from the surrounding community, were pres- 
ent on the grounds, and' the daily sessions were ad- 
dressed by peace speakers from Philadelphia and other 
cities. A ''Peace Temple" was finally built in the grove 
for the accommodation of the meetings, but the project 
had at last to be given up because of lack of funds, and 
the anniversary meetings were held in Pennsylvania 
during the last few years. 

The "Peacemaker," the monthly organ of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, has continued to be. published in 
Philadelphia until the time of the editor's death. 

Mr. Love was often criticized for mixing with his 
peace propaganda several projects which were not con- 
sidered by many as germane or judicious. Thus not a 
few peace workers found themselves unable to co-operate 
with him in some of his efforts. In recounting, in later 
years, his many labors for the cause and in noting its 
remarkable growth, he was sometimes disposed to speak 
as if he himself had been the chief factor in the accom- 
plishment of the great results, failing to recognize as 
fully as he should have done that many men and many 
forces had been effectively at work. 



He passed away in a ripe old age, strong in fidelity 
to his principles, and assured that the final triumph 
of the cause of universal peace was not far distant. 



The Independence of the Philippines. 

As a result of the war with Spain in 1898, the United 
States came into possession of Porto Eico, Guam, and 
the Philippine Islands. It was generally understood 
that Porto Eico and Guam were retained by the United 
States under the rules of war as compensation in part 
for her expenses, and that the Philippines were given to 
the United States for $20,000,000. There seems to be 
no agitating question about the government of Guam or 
Porto Eico, but the Filipino peoples aspire to govern 
themselves. 

In the second paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are these familiar words: "Governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." This statement may be 
said to be the cornerstone of our national liberty; be- 
cause of it imperialism is as foreign to the principles 
of the fathers as anarchy itself. Indeed, we have stood 
before the world for over a century as a teacher of the 
doctrine of self-government. Students of United States 
history have watched, therefore, with keen interest for 
an announcement from the Democratic Administration 
of its policy toward the people of the Philippines. 
Upon reading the definite statement voiced by the newly- 
appointed Governor-General of those distant islands, 
a statement phrased undoubtedly by the President of 
the United States himself, one is led to believe that the 
torch of democracy has been lit anew. And after all 
why should we not regard ourselves as "trustees acting 
not for the advantage of the United States, but for the 
benefit of the Philippine Islands ?" Why not make every 
step one toward the "ultimate independence of the 
islands," and take such steps as rapidly as the safety 
and genuine interests of the land permit ? 

The entire policy of the Administration toward the 
Philippine Islands, as already outlined, is a large, con- 
structive, statesmanlike policy which, if carried to the 
end, will add another real star to the banner of Amer- 
ican statecraft. "After each step taken, experience will 
guide us to the next" sounds hopeful, but that the Ad- 
ministration should prove its faith in concrete perform- 
ance at once is still more hopeful. It is proposed to 
give to the native citizens of the islands a majority in 
the appointive commission, which corresponds to our 
Senate and which acts with the local legislature in mak- 
ing the laws, a fine recognition of the "political capacity 
of those native citizens who have already come forward 
to represent and lead their people in affairs." It would 
seem that this large, generous attitude of a nation to- 
ward a growing but dependent people might well be 
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expected to serve as an example to the other colonial 
nations of the world. Since John Hay emphasized gen- 
uine diplomacy as "telling the truth," statesmanship 
has been rapidly coming to its own. The present atti- 
tude of the United States Government toward the Phil- 
ippine Islands ought to be an encouragement to every 
believer in a righteous world-democracy. 



Our New Minister to the Netherlands. 

Prof. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
English Literature, Princeton University, himself a de- 
scendant of Dutch ancestors who came to this country 
in 1652, has just taken up his duties as Minister to Hol- 
land. He presented his credentials to Queen Wilhelmina 
at the Palace of Het Loo October 6. It is of importance 
to the peace cause that such an intelligent and ardent 
advocate of international amity should represent this 
country, especially at this time, at The Hague. Before 
leaving for his new post he was interviewed by the New 
York Times, which in its columns of September 1 gives 
nearly a page to the Doctor's views on the new diplomacy. 
Eeferring to the time when the popular idea of diplo- 
macy was that of a "game of skill between accomplished 
liars," the Doctor pointed out that we have reached an 
entirely different conception. He believes that as a man 
can no longer stay in business unless he delivers his 
"goods up to sample," so a diplomat will lamentably fail 
unless he speaks the truth. He went on to say that it 
is the further task of diplomacy to explain misunder- 
standings, if possible; to allay anger and compose diffi- 
culties — in short, "to aid the government in maintain- 
ing peace, which is certainly the chief end and duty of 
all governments." 

"Diplomacy, at least in one of its aspects, is the art of 
peacemaking on a large scale." He frankly stated that 
his main reason for accepting the President's appoint- 
ment lay in his desire to render some small service to the 
cause of international peace. He added: "A funda- 
mental thing which we must recognize is that there is 
only one moral law, which in its essence is the same for 
nations as for individuals, although, of course, the modes 
of application and expression may be different." Re- 
ferring to Lord Haldane's recent difficulty in finding an 
English synonym for the German "sittlichkeit," he sug- 
gested the word "politethics" as possibly descriptive of 
national morals, suggesting, as it does, that ethical factor 
in politics which is essential to true national greatness. 

Expressing his belief that "there isn't any honor in 
the world greater than the honor of doing a piece of 
good work well," our new Minister concluded his inter- 
view with these words : 

"I always remember how Grover Cleveland began his 
lecture on the Venezuelan dispute. Said he : 
"'All of us know that a great many of the quarrels 



between neighbors are of the nature of a dispute about 
a line fence.' 

"That was exactly what the Venezuelan controversy 
amounted to; similarly simplified, many international 
complications might be robbed of mystery and reduced 
to terms which every man could understand. Thus re- 
duced, they would usually cease to be threats against the 
peace of the world and become mere matters to be reason- 
ably adjusted according to the dictates of honesty and 
common sense. In the growth of tendencies in this 
direction lies the world's greatest hope of peace. What 
greater honor can we imagine for the United States, the 
most powerful republic that the world has ever seen, than 
to be a leader along this path? 

"I know that this is what President Wilson and the 
Administration desire. He is called a scholar, an aca- 
demician, a profound student of jurisprudence and civil 
government ; and he is all that. But he is first of all a 
plain man of the American pattern, and a sincere friend 
of peace with honor and power." 



Editorial Notes. 



The Second Hague Conference in 
The Third Hague 190? recommende(i to the Powers the 
Conference. assembly of a Third Conference, to be 

held within a period corresponding to that which 
elapsed between the first and second conferences, which 
was eight years. It suggested that the date should be 
fixed by common agreement between the Powers, and 
urged the desirability of a preparatory committee to_ be 
charged by the governments with the task of collecting 
the various proposals to be submitted to the Conference ; 
in short, to prepare a program "some two years before 
the probable date of the meeting." A few governments 
have appointed their local committees, but no nation as 
yet has taken the initiative either as to the date or the 
program of this most important Conference. This Con- 
ference should meet in 1915, and the international com- 
mittee for the study and preparation of the program 
should be formed at once. The time of the meeting 
should be definitely announced. It would be most ap- 
propriate if our own government, which took such a 
strong initiative in the interest of the Second Confer- 
ence, were to take an equally strong initiative in con- 
nection with the Third. If this is to be, the time is at 
hand. 



Charles W. Eliot ^° writer for a generation has writ- 
and the Far East. * en more clearly or more convincingly 
of American affairs than Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, for forty years president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and president emeritus of that institution since 
1909. Under instructions from the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Dr. Eliot left New York, Novem- 
ber 7, 1911, for an investigating trip around the world 
lasting nearly a year. The report on his observations 
made in China and Japan is now printed, and will be 
distributed free by the Carnegie Endowment upon ap- 
plication to the secretary, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. If one is interested in the internal affairs of 
present-day China or Japan, if one would know the 



